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NEW PROCESSOR INSTALLED 


ing the recent vacation period for Produc- 
tion employees at University Microfilms there was 
still a hum of activity in the Production department 
as workmen and technicians installed a new film 
processor which will add considerably to UM's 
productive capacity, 

Built by the Houston-Fearless Company of Los 
Angeles to UM's specifications, this processor 
embodies the very latest design features which will 
assure the best and fastest production of film, This 
is the third completely automatic processor in UM's 
production line, 

Features incorporated in this machine include 
precise temperature and speed controls, automatic 
replenishment of chemicals, dye-back removal 
unit, and a device which will add protection against 
excessive wear and reader scratches to the positive 
film prepared for customers, 

Developed largely by the motion picture indus- 
try, an automatic processor keeps a continual flow 
of film going through the various steps until it 
emerges from the drying cabinets ready for pack- 
aging and mailing to customers, A processor 
never stops during the working day, but is so de- 
signed that additional film can be loaded into the 
tanks while the machine is running, 

Materials to be microfilmed go first to the 
camera room, where the camera exposures are 
made on negative microfilm, This film is devel- 
oped and yields a white-on-black image, Follow- 
ing a thorough inspection which insures accuracy 

[Continued on page 2] 


XEROX AND OFF-OX 


By Vernon Tate 


A chance remark, ‘‘I wouldn’t know a Xerox 
from Adam’s off-ox,’’ a mere quip of the moment 
endured to inspire a train of thought that ranged, 
through inquiry to terminate finally in reflection 
and speculation. It is easy to find out all about 
Xerox; Adam’s off-ox is more elusive. 


Xerox is a coined name for a process of elec- 
trostatic powder printing which has been so well 
refined that, among other things, it will allow the 
making ofa single or a number of facsimile copies 
of a book or of some types of manuscript on paper 
at reduced, full or even enlarged size at costs 
lower than anything previously known for a like 
product except edition printing. The images are 
permanent; the quality and condition of paper can 
be specified. More remarkably still the reproduc- 
tions can be made directly from the original or 
equally well, perhaps even better, from a micro- 
film copy. The term Xerox, well known though it 
is in current practice has not, as of this writing, 
found a place ina contemporary dictionary. It may 
even shortly achieve the questionable distinction 
akin to that awarded the ubiquitous term Kodak, 
also a rhythmic coined word and originally a trade 
name that now seems to have lost its original spe- 
cific and individual connotation. 


Adam’s off-ox on the other hand appears to be 
a well used colloquial but unrecorded phrase that 
refers to something unseen, unencountered and 
vaguely unimaginable. An off-ox is the right hand 
animal of a yoke of two oxen. Adam’s beast, pre- 
sumably acquired after his expulsion from para- 
dise, must have represented something of a pro- 
gressive technological innovation. Obviously a 
team is better than a single animal, so perhaps 
Xerox and off-ox have a good deal in common after 
all. 


To a book lover, if paradise is the ownership of 
books or full and complete access to them when 
and as he wishes, then he too has been excluded. 
Any book is rare if one wants it and does not have 

[Continued on page 3] 
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NEW PROCESSOR INSTALLED [from page 1] 


in the photographic and mechanical procedures up 
to this point, the negative is sent to the printing 


room, where a printer operator makes a contact 
print on positive print film, It is this film, with 


its latent positive image, which is run through the 
processor, 

‘Going through the processor‘ is completely 
automatic, The film is pulled through the tanks of 
developing chemicals and then into a ‘short stop' 
bath which stops development; next it goes into the 
clearing, fixing and hardening agent; and finally 
through the water bath, During the processing, 
time and temperature are rigidly controlled, and 
chemicals are kept up to strength by continuous, 
automatic replenishment, Filtered, heated and 
dried air is blown across the surface of the film 
to dry it gently without leaving water marks, All 
of the film coming from University Microfilms 
meets national standards for archival film, This 
means that it is processed to the very highest 
standards with far less than the allowed amount 
of residual hypo. 

The installation of this new film processor will 
mean better film and faster service for our cus- 
tomers, and it represents another step in the ser- 
vice-improvement plan at University ne 








South Carolina Historical Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the South Carolina Histor- 
ical Association are now available on microfilm 
for the 1931-1949 period, Price of this set is 
$12.50. Back numbers from 1950 may be pur- 
chased from the Association, Inquiries should 
be directed to Robert S, Lambert, Association 
Secretary-Treasurer, or to University Micro- 
films, 

The Proceedings are not limited in scope to 
South Carolina history, but range over regional, 
national, European and Latin American histor- 
ical subjects, 

Since no complete file of the Proceedings has 
been available for years, librarians should wel- 
come this opportunity to increase their holdings 
of this periodical, ae: | 


Who buys them? 
DISSERTATIONS ON MICROFILM 


Nearly half of the doctoral dissertations on 
microfilm purchased from University Microfilms 
each year (48%) are purchased by college and 
university libraries, according to a study recently 
made by David O, Lane, The study is based on a 
sampling of 10 percent of the dissertations pub- 
lished by UM during the period 1954-1956, Lane 
‘is a librarian at the University of Michigan's Flint 
Center, 

Of the remaining 52 percent, special libraries 
buy nearly half (25% of the total), and government 
agencies buy half of the new remainder (13% of the 
total, ), Individuals buy almost as many (11%). 
Sales of the remaining three percent are divided 
among, public medical, and junior college librar- 
ies. 

Dissertations on chemical and chemical engineer- 
ing subjects are in the greatest demand; between 
them they account for 28 percent of total sales, 
Education is next with 19 percent of total sales, 
Remaining sales are widely scattered, 

Most popular authors with their colleagues are 
writers of dissertations in music, library science, 
and speech, Theses in these fields, together with 
those in chemical engineering, have the highest 
average number of sales per title, 














XEROX AND OFF-OX [from page 1] 





it at hand. The rarity seems to mount geometri- 
cally in proportion to the difficulty encountered in 
gaining access to a copy. With ample funds many 
books can be bought, but funds are no assurance of 
acquisition. If a book is not for sale obviously it 
cannot be bought and society frowns on less regu- 
lar means of procurement. A finite number of 
books, as of copies of each title, exists whether the 
particular one desired is an incunabulus or was 
printed only yesterday. As everyone knows it is 
sometimes easier to procure a copy of an incuna- 
bulus than itis to find a title of more recent origin. 


Books tend to migrate into libraries both pri- 
vate and public. Too often the library of a biblio- 
phile is not a library at all but rather a miserly 
hoarding of objects d’art. Some public and semi- 
public libraries adopt the same attitude except for 
a choice clientele which probably includes some 
hand picked prospective donors. Others are more 
generous but they may be far away, and all librar- 
ies seem to suffer from rules and regulations that 
apparently generate of themselves and flourish as 
the green bay tree when anyone wants to read a 
book. 


Nothing is more infuriating than to be asked 
why one wants to see a particular book. Why in- 
deed? Perhaps it is to drink at the well of wisdom 
and find forgetfullness, to check the spelling of a 
single word, to salvage a phrase or an experience, 
to venture into a new field, to verify a reference, 
to borrow an idea or a concept, maybe merely to 
reinforce a good healthy prejudice; there may be 
no reason that can be expressed, or it may be 
something too nebulous or too personal to put into 
words. Does there have to be a reason—is not the 
desire itself enough? A wise man once remarked 
that any man is rash who tells a woman that she 
does not understand herself ‘‘for if she happens 
to, she will be furious and if she doesn’t, she will 
be angrier still.’’? Books are shadows with the en- 
during substance of those who wrote them and are 
revealing or the reverse in proportion to the in- 
terest, ability, experience and approach of those 
who read them. This is why free access is so im- 
portant. 


Needs can in many cases be satisfied by an or- 
dinary trade copy or through the resources of a 











nearby library. There are some books, all too 
many it would seem in these days of cracker box 
housing and mobile existence, that are needed per- 
manently ready athand. Some of these may be old, 
others new; some can be ancient but if they are 
needed, even wanted, they should be procurable. 


The writer owns to a lively prejudice in favor of 
the works of Richard Hakluyt whose volumes bulk 
large among the treasures of our English tongue. 
For choice the noble edition in three volumes of 
1599-1600 would be preferred. Alas I own it not 
and have never enjoyed the felicity of reading its 
entirety at a time and place of my own choosing 
(the ability to read a book at a time and place of 
one’s own choosing—could this be the secret of 
the desire to own books?). In truth an early Hak- 
luyt is not completely beyond the dreams of such 
asI,for sometimes a less than perfect copy comes 
on the market. Only this rare event has never 
chanced to coincide with a full and elastic purse. 
There are later editions and reprints; I own a 
share of these but none is in facsimile. Sol am 
denied the fascination of holding the original even 
in facsimile and through it of viewing Elizabethan 
England with the New World just a glitter in Eng- 
lish eyes. Is this fanciful? Possibly, but I have 
followed Thoreau’s path down Nauset Beach with 
my chosen edition of his Cape Cod in hand—yes 
and I have sat to read on Concord bridge and been 
the better for it. 

So I shall turn to Xerox‘for my Hakluyt, as for 
much else, to read where and when I will and be at 
peace. Perchance it may accompany me in the 
Duxbury skiff in which I allegedly fish (and some- 
times catch a few if the fish are overwhelmingly 
insistent) and should a sudden squall sweep skiff 
and contents out to sea, what matter, for there will 
be other men and other Xerox copies of Hakluyt 
but there can never be another original edition, and 
I would not lessen the priceless heritage by even 
one. 
What is so rare? Nothing printed now is rare 
if but a single copy can be located and brought be- 
fore the eye of the microfilm camera. Once there 
even a slender purse may afford, at intervals to be 
sure, the means to buy a text that otherwise might 
remain enshrined—entombed would be a better 
word—in vault or case. Books once were held in 
chains; our fetters now are less material but no 
less real. But what of fetters if now we have the 
means to strike off each and every one? 

Isat one winter’s day in Ann Arbor in the office 
of my friend Eugene Power who has pioneered the 
Xerox crusade of textual liberation and, while he 
squandered the usual fortune on long distance tele- 
phone calls, pondered a picture hanging on the of- 
fice wall. It is the work of an East Indian painter 
of growing repute, the theme, a scene of plowing 
with a yoke of oxen turning the red earth before 
the steps of two figures, man and woman. To me it 
is an allegory, Xerox and Off-Ox stirring the eter- 
nal soil of recorded knowledge, so that in season 
may be reaped the wisdom of our heritage for the 
benefit of mankind. 


[Editor's note: Xerox is a coined word from the 
Greek =EPOE -- dry. | 





SMALL EDITION PUBLISHING 


FROM MICROFILM 
By Eugene Power 


Below about 50 copies, the microfilm-Xerox 
method used in our O-P books program is the 
more practical and economical, Something over 
2000 titles have already been made available in 
this series at a price of only 3-1/2 cents per 
page, including binding, for 6 x 9 inch books. 
O-P catalogues are still available for those who 
wish to have one, 


Above about 50 copies, the microfilm-Xerox - 
offset method is economically and physically 
more practical, This method takes advantage 
of the economies of negative microfilm and copy- 
flo Xerox master plates. The result is that 50 
copies of a book 6-3/4 x 9-1/2 inches can be 
made for 2.6 cents per page per copy, and 100 
copies can be made for 1.5 cents per page per 
copy, plus 50 cents per volume for binding in a 
soft paper cover. 


There are many uses for this printing system 
which will be helpful to libraries, scholars and 
others. For example, it may be desirable to re- 
print a textbook that is out of print and unobtain- 
able, or an important monograph in which only 
a limited number of people are interested, Or 
a book may be assigned in a university course 
and the library requires 50 copies or more. A 
corporate report in a hundred copies may be 
what is needed, In all these cases the micro- 
Xerox offset process is an ideal solution. 


We cite as examples of the way in which this 
method of reproduction has recently been put to 
good use the reprinting of 70 copies of a textbook 
on matrix tensor methods, for the author; we are 
now completing 70 sets of the Union List of 
Serials, 2nd ed.; and have printed 200 copies of 
an out-of-print book for the publisher. 


In processing materials for micro-Xero-litho 
printing, the text is first microfilmed, Printing 
plates are then made by xerography and are 
transferred to a small press for the final print- 
ing by offset lithography. After collation, fold- 
ing and trimming, the sheets are sent to the 
bindery. 


The binding we use is what is known in the trade 
as a "perfect" binding, utilizing a special German 
glue which remains tough and flexible over a long 
period of time. Covers can be either soft paper 
or hard board, as desired, Regular library bind- 
ings can be applied at additional cost, 


Some time ago in MICROCOSM we mentioned 
the new microfilm-Xerox-offset process for the 
production of books wanted in editions of 50 or 
more. Since this announcement excited much 
comment, it seems appropriate at this time to 
give more details concerning the process, which 
is proving extremely valuable where limited 
editions of books are needed in quant ities of 50 
to 300. 


Inquiries are invited from those who have prob- 
lems in obtaining books in small editions. We have 
the equipment and the experience, and the cost is 
amazingly low. 
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